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and did his best to spread abroad. On one occasion,
whilst walking with Woolner, he so astonished the latter
by his evident claim to leadership that Woolner felt obliged
to contradict him. " I wasn't going to humour his seriously
making such a preposterous claim/' said Woolner to Hunt,
" so I told him that it was against all the known facts of the
case. At which he became moody and displeased, and so
went home alone."

Neither Hunt nor Millais thought anything of such
reports as these. They were too generous to grudge
Rossetti his good fortune, and did not take the trouble to
contradict the fables about the Brotherhood then being
circulated, with the result that it was not until many years
later, when the Life of Millais by the painter's son appeared,
that the truth began to be known. It is regrettable to find
that such a lover of truth as Ruskin, who has done more in
the cause of art than any other writer, and can be depended
upon in an exceptionable way for justice and exactitude,
should not have enquired sufficiently into the origins of
Pre-Raphaelitism to have enabled himself to ascertain how
the movement really began, and how much of his early
training Rossetti owed to Hunt.

During the course of the summer of 1856 Hunt had, on
the advice of his friend Combe, enrolled himself for election
as an associate of the Royal Academy. The prejudice of
this body against particular painters was notorious at the
time, and is illustrated by an incident connected with
Watts, which took place a couple of years later. Like Hunt
this painter was out of favour with certain of the Academi-
cians, who invariably either skied his pictures or hung them
in equally unfavourable positions. Watts was determined
that justice should be done to his works, so he shrewdly
arranged to hide his identity and to send to the Exhibition